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DurinG the past few years the life insurance companies 
generally have so modified their practice as to the acceptance 
of risks not fully up to’the standard of physical excellence 
that there is now admittedly no room for a company writing 
only sub-standard risks. The risks rejected to-day, as a rule, 
are those entirely uninsurable, and even this class is gradually 
growing smaller. Formerly if an applicant did not come up 
to the medical director’s standard physically or had a poor 
family history, there was no company which would accept 
him. This led to the establishment of a company whose 
specialty was the writing of impaired or sub-standard risks, 
and agents submitted their declined risks for its inspection, 
and in many cases secured favorable consideration. Other 
companies then began to study the problem, and as a result 
plans were formulated to give the impaired risks insurance 
on slightly higher terms than sound lives. Naturally this has 
worked to the satisfaction of the agency force, and has almost 
entirely removed their old-time antipathy to the medical staff. 
As the companies gain in experience along this line the re- 
jected risks will become fewer and fewer, until that happy 
day, for the agent, arrives when every man will be insurable, 
provided he can pay the premium. 





It is a good thing in these days when so much is being said 
about fire insurance, for business men to meet with the 
underwriters and talk over the situation in an unprejudiced, 
business-like manner. Such a meeting took place in St. 
Louis recently, at a banquet held at the Mercantile Club, 
when a large number of prominent business men not only 
listened to the arguments of the leading underwriters, but 
expressed themselves in opposition to the arbitrary re- 
strictive legislation that legislators, hostile to insurance cor- 
porations, have placed upon the statute books. Governor 
Dockery was an attentive listener, and in a few remarks an- 
nounced his desire to aid in remedying the evils that now 
oppress the underwriters of that State. H.M. Blossom, the 
veteran underwriter of St. Louis, presided, and in a forceful 
address presented the facts of the insurance situation, giving 
interesting statistics to fortify his position. George D. Mark- 
ham, of the National Association of Local Agents, also ad- 
dressed the assembly, setting forth the close partnership that 
exists between the premium payers and the local agents, and 
how the co-operation of the latter aids the former. As a 
result of the interchange of sentiments it was the general 
opinion that the law prohibiting local boards and the valued 
policy law should be repealed, and that the office of fire 
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marshal should be provided for. It is believed that much 
good will result from this meeting, and that the next legisla- 
ture will feel in full force the influence of the business men of 
the State. This meeting was notably different in tone and 
character from the public meeting recently held in Philadel- 
phia to denounce the insurance companies. Those who at- 
tended that meeting went with a view to branding fire 
underwriters as extortionists, frauds and cheats, and behaved 
with such unreasoning violence of denunciation that the un- 
derwriters refused to meet with them again. The more vio- 
lent of these, have since come to their senses, and now admit 
that underwriters have some rights that the public should 
respect. A few more public meetings and Philadelphians 
may be converted to a reasonable view of conditions as they 
exist in that city. 








THE LOUISIANA COMPULSORY RATE SCHEME. 
HE companies transacting business in Louisiana are 
very justly alarmed by the serious situation which is 
threatened by the enactment of a bill now pending in the 
legislature of that State (and supported by the Governor and 
other influential parties) proposing to regulate rates of fire 
insurance by law. The scheme involves the appointment of 
a commission to fix rates and otherwise control the business 
in Louisiana. About the only privilege left to the companies 
is to pay their losses without objection or to cease business 
entirely. Ordinarily we should suppose the instant with- 
drawals of the companies would follow the approval of the 
bill. Experience in the calm submission of the companies 
for more than ten years to some of the most outrageous de- 
mands of hostile legislation has cooled our belief that the 
natural result may be the actual result of the scheme to im- 
pose compulsory rates. 

We warned the companies more than ten years ago of the 
danger now threatened in Louisiana, and suggested a remedy. 
THE SPECTATOR on March 24, 1892, referred to a movement 
in that direction in Kansas City, Mo., and to the system of 
rating risks—then the subject of complaint in that city. In 
that article we used the following language: 

We contend that the companies now occupy an indefensible position 
with respect to their system of rating risks. They may, indeed, be 
able to point to the aggregate results and demonstrate their inability to 
accept insurance in the lump as the basis of their present premium 
income, * * * but of what consequence are all these figures when 
some hayseed solon asks the simple question, “What does it cost the 
companies to insure country barns?” Where is the company which 
can answer this question without qualification, reservation or equivo- 
cation ? 

Again Ture Spectator of April 7, 1892, printed an edi- 
torial entitled “(Compulsory Rates,” which reads almost like 
a warning against the present Louisiana scheme. We re- 
ferred in this article to the ignorance of the companies of the 
cost of insurance. One extract from this article will suffice: 

When the officers of companies are called upon one after another 
to state under oath what is the actual cost of insuring the leading 
classes of preferred, ordinary and special hazards the chorus will be 
an echo of those famous answers of Jacob Sharp of Broadway Rail- 
road memory, “I don’t know.” That is to say, these answers would 
be almost universal if the roll were called to-day. * * * The 
portents are not favorable to the safety of the companies against the 
assaults of hostile legislation. With this thought in view it would be 
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the part-of prudence on the part of the companies to voluntarily pre- 
pare for the possible emergency of being called to face a legislative 
demand for compulsory rates. 

Also in THE SpEcTaToR of September 1, 1892, we reiter- 
ated the charge of ignorance of actual cost, and remarked 
that “it is inevitable in the course of events that, sooner or 
later, an attempt will be made to regulate rates by statute. 
When that day arrives the companies will be defenders 
against the charge that they do not, know what it costs to 
carry their risks, and that their rates are pure guess work.” 

Now that the Louisiana proposition is threatened some of 
our underwriters who were so indifferent to the theory of 
compulsory classification as a safeguard against compulsory 
rates may view this matter in a different light. We are well 
aware that two of our most prominent underwriting officials 
recently persuaded the Ohio Insurance Commissioner to 
forego an intended enforcement of the compulsory classifica- 
tion idea. The objections to the system are well known. 
They are summed up in the refusal of the companies to give 
up their own experiences for the common benefit. THE 
Spectator of August 25, 1892, mentioned the subject as 
follows: 

The companies do object to parting with their secrets. They are 
justified in this unwillingness. But far beyond the advantages gained 
by their refusal it is not difficult to foresee the day when the demands 
of hostile legislation will put the companies into a very embarrassing 
position. Whenever the hayseed legislator proposes to make rates 
obligatory by statute the companies will be confronted by a demand 
to state the cost of insurance, and if they answer truly they will have 
to admit their ignorance and plead the guess work system as the 
foundation of rates. The signs of the approaching storm are not 
lacking. The growls of the merchants over compacts and the insane 
proposals of the Kansas Commissioner to fix rates by statute are only 
the preliminary rumbling. It is against this day of contention we now 
advocate compulsory classification. 

Thus said THE SpEcTATOR ten years ago. Since that date 
various pleadings have been heard in and out of State and 
district conventions of underwriters in favor of compulsory 
classification. Very few voices have been heard in opposi- 
tion. The movement in Louisiana we hope may be defeated, 
but it is well known some narrow escapes from compulsory 
ratings have been recorded in Georgia, North Carolina, 
Maine and New Hampshire. In the last-named State the 
Insurance Commissioner was granted authority by the legis- 
lature to revise or correct rates, and the companies transact- 
ing business in New Hampshire were required to conform to 
the rulings of the Department or lose their license. For- 
tunately the head of the Department had sufficient common 
sense to see that this was a thankless task, and he gave out a 
decision that the present or existing rates were satisfactory, 
and declined to consider any changes. This left the com- 
panies free to act. If the legislation in the South heretofore 
had been fair and equitable to the fire offices we could easily 
believe the Louisiana proposal might fall dead. We have 
no such assurance, however, based upon past experience. 
The reverse seems to be true. If, then, the compulsory-rate 
bill now pending in Louisiana shall become a law it will open 
the ball for other anti-compact States, and bring before the 
companies the alternative of submission or withdrawal. The 
injustice of the proposed legislation is apparent enough—the 


helplessness of the companies in trying to avert unjust rates 
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is also apparent for the reason that they cannot show by. 
their combined experience what rates are adequate. There 
is no satisfaction in calling up past heedlessness of warnings. 
Possibly it is not too late to set in motion a plan for learning 
the combined experience of all the companies and laying the 
foundation for statistics which may hereafter be useful in 


‘fighting compulsory rates in other States. 





THE EXPENSE RATE IN LIFE INSURANCE. 


IFE insurance companies during the past ten years have 
made more or less efforts to reduce the ratio of ex- 
pense incurred in conducting the business. That their efforts 
have met with some measure of success is gratifying, but it 
is evident, on careful examination of the accounts of the 
several companies, that there is still room for improvement 
in this respect. High pressure methods have been to a large 
extent eliminated, especially in the matter of liberal bonuses 
for the procuring of specified amounts of business, and 
although the companies are writing in the aggregate more 
new business than ever before it is believed that it is costing 
them less. The main cause for a heavy expense rate now is in 
the great waste caused by lapse. It is therefore necessary 
for the companies to pay more attention to the holding of 
business once secured than they have been doing, as the cost 
of replacing a lapsed policy by a new one is bound to be 
considerably higher than the expense incurred in persuading 
a policyholder already insured to renew. 

The accompanying tabulation shows the annual rate of 
expense on each one hundred dollars of mean insurance in 
force, year by year, for twenty years, the data on which the 
ratios are based being obtained mainly from the reports of 
the New York Insurance Department. The figures entering 
into the compilation embrace taxes and all items of expense 
attached to the business, but exclusive of dividends to stock- 
holders and loss or depreciation items. In other words the 
ratio is based on the taxes. and net expenses divided by the 
mean amount of insurance in force for the year. Besides the 
yearly averages columns are also given showing the average 
rates by five-year periods, and also for the entire twenty 
years. The ratio for 1901 is lower than for the two preceding 
years, and it is hoped that a further reduction will be made 
during the current year. For the whole twenty years the 
average rate of expense per thousand is shown to be $9.60, a 
figure which it would be advisable for the companies not 
to exceed in any one year in future. 














The report of the Boston Protective Department for April, which 
appeared Saturday May 31, gives the total fire losses in the city for the 
month as follows: On buildings insured, $18,876, compared with 
$55,311 in April, 1901; not insured, $2187, compared with $50 in 
April, 1901; on contents insured, $16,957, compared with $203,256 in 
April, 1901 ; not insured, $3725, compared with $3669 a year ago. The 
total amount of insurance, as regards April, 1902, was $1,313,805; 
total loss, $41,745. Of the insurance, $1,202,305 was on buildings ; loss, 
$18,876, of which $2187 was uninsured. The insurance on contents 
amounted to $111,500; loss, $16,857, of which $3725 was uninsured. 
These statistics show a very small loss ratio for the month of 
April, 1902. 
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THE EXPENSE RATE PER CENT OF MEAN INSURANCE IN FORCE OF TWENTY-SEVEN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES FROM 1882 TO Igo1, INCLUSIVE. 
[Copyright 1902, by The Spectator Company, New York.] 
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AVERAGES. 

COMPANIES. 1882 | 1883 | 1884 | 1885 | 1886 | 1887-| 1888 | 1889 | 1890 | 1891 | 1892 | 1893 | 1894 | 1895 | 1896 | 1897 | 1898 | 1899 | 1900 | 1901 | 1882 | 1887 | 1892} 1897 | 1882 
t to to to to 
1836 1891 | 1896 | 1901 | 1901 
Etna Life.........2....| 0-73 | 0.75 | 0.71 | 0.77 | 0.78 | 0.90 | 0.86 | 0.81 | 0.86 | 0.85 | 0.85 | 0.86 0.68 0.71 | 0.76 | 0.77 | 0.78 | 0.85 | 0.96 | 0.88 | 0.64 | 0.74 | 0.73 | 0.85 | 0.76 
Bete ccccscedvecess 0.91 | 1.03 | 0.95 | 0.98 | 0.97 | 0.95 | 0.92 | 0.99 | 0.93 | 0.91 | 0.91 | 0.87 | 0.88 | 0.92 | 0.87 | 0.83 | 0.85 | 0 85 | 0.87 | 0.83 | 0.96 | 0.93 | 0. 0.85 | 0.89 
Connecticut General. ...| 1.10 | 1.02 1.14 | 1.05 | 1.00 | 1.09 | 1.05 | 1.07 | 1.09 | 1.07 | 1.12 | I 04 | 0.91 | 0.90 | 0.90 | 0.97 | 0.94 | 1-03 | 0.99 | 0.96 | 0.87 | 0.93 | 0.92 | 0.98 | 0.93 
Connecticut Mutual..... 0.67 | 0.67 | 0.64 | 0.73 | 0.67 | 0.66 | 0.63 | 0.71 | 0.67 | 0.69 | 0.70 | 0.68 | 0.69 | 0.70 | 0.74 | 0.76 | 0.78 | 0.83 | 0.86 | 0.85 | 0.67 | 0.67 | 0.70 | 0.82 | 0.72 
Equitable, New York... .| 0.87 | 0.83 | 0.82 | 0.87 | 0.88 | 0.91 | 0.96 | 1.02 | 1.09 | 1 07 | 0.92 | 0.86 | 0.86 | 0.88 | 0.88 | 0.91 | 0.90 | 0.99 | 0.95 | 0.97 | 0.86 | I.02 | 0.88 | 0.95 | 0.93 
GOMMOEIR. So6 inc nccseae €0.87 |€0.95 |€0.94 |¢€0.91 | 0.82 | 0.90 | 1.02 | I.10 | 1.03 | 1.10 | 1.20 | 1.12 | 1.07 | 0.92 | 0.98 | 1.03 | 1.07 | 1.18 | 1.12 | 1.15 | 0.93 | 1.01 | 1.11 | I. 12 | 1.06 
HIOMC EG sa. cicedesvens 1.05 | 1.12 | 1.02 | 1.07 | 1.11 | 1.15 | 1.08 | 1.15 | 1.09 | 1.15 | 1.28 | 1.67 | 1.45 | 1.41 | 1.26 | 1.22 | 1.19 | 1.24 | 1.32 | 1.26 | 0.99 | 1.06 | 1.38 | 1.25 | 1.22 
Manhattan... .cccscccces 0.96 | 0.96 | I.01 | 0.91 | 1.03 | 1.20 | 1.28 | 1.44 | 1.26 | 1.17 | 1.12 | 1.23 | 1.16 | 1.23 | 1.12] I.10 | I.14-| 1.22 | 1.23 | 1.34 ] 0.85 | 1.22 | 1.16 | 1.22 | 1.14 
Massachusetts.......... 0.90 | 0.98 | I.01 | I.07 | 1.07 | 0.97 | 1.01 | £.00 | 1.08 | I.o1 | 1.08 | 0.96 | 0.94 | 0.91 | 0.86 | 0.84 | 0.91 | 0.84 | 0.82 | 0.89 | 1.00 | I 02 | 0.94 | 0.83 | 0.92 
Michigan Mutual....... 0.77 | 0.97 | 1.01 | I.1g |-1.25 | 1.16 | 0.99 | 1.06 | 1.10 | 1.13 | 1.25 | 1.03 | 0.98 | 0.99 | I.05 | 1.12 | 1.17 | 1.18 | 1.21 | 1.24 ] 1.07 | 1.09 | 1.06 | 1.20 | 1.11 
Mutual of Kentucky ....| 1.07 | 1.13 | 1.09 | 1.06} 1.23 | I.29 | I.02 | 1.13 | 1.03 | 0.90 | 0.82 | 0.69 | 0.68 | 0.76 | 0.94 | I.29 | 1.62 | 1.25 | 1.36 | 1.42] 1.12 | 1.06 | 0.78 | 1.39 | I-11 
Mutual of New York....| 0.58 | 0.58 | 0.58 | 0.69 | 0.81 | 0.89 | 1.09 | 1.23 | 1.20 | 1.07 | 1.03 | 1.23 | 1.18 | 1.20] 1.13 | 1.09 | 1.10 | 1.21 | 1.19 | 1.16] 0.65 | 1.11 | 1.14 | 1.15 | 1.08 
Mutual Benefit......... 0.53 | 0.53 | 0.56 | 0.58 | 0.60 | 0.62 | 0.62 | 0.68 | 0.69 | 0.69 | 0.73°| 0 69 | 0.68 | 0.70 | 0.68 | 0.71 | 0.75 | 0.79 | 0.78 | 0.77 | 0.56 | 0.66 | 0.69 | 0.75 | 0.68 
National of Vermont... .| 0.64 | 0.77 | 0.97 | 0.99 | 0.97 | I.00 | 1.13 | 1.23 | I.20} 1.22 | I.09 | 1.02 | 1.03 | 1.22 | 1.02 | 0.99 | 1.06 | 1.17 | I.12 | 1.09 | 0.89 | 1.18 | 1.08 | 1.32 | 1.19 
New England.......... 0.62 | 0.63 | 0.65 | 0.70} 0.64 | 0.66 | 0.72 | 0.72 | 0.70 | 0.68 | 0.70 | 0.64 | 0.64 | 0.69 | 0.73 | 0.81 | 0.83 | 0.75 | 0.77 | 0.81 | 0.63 | 0.68 | 0.68 | 0.79 | 0.71 
New York Life......... 1.10] 1.21 | 1.18 | 1.08 | 1.13 | 1.29 | 1.43 | 1.26 | 1.25 | 1.15 | 1.16 | 1.13 | 1.06 | 1.00 | 0.97 | 0.99 | 0.99 | 1.05 | 1.08 | 1 02} 1.14 | I-2I | 1.07 | 1.03 | 1.08 
Northwestern ....--.... 0.86 | 0.82 | 0.79 | 0.81 | 0.90 | 0.88 | 0.91 | 0.92 | 0.93 | 0.87 | 0.87 | 0.71 | 0.68 | 0.73 | 0.73 | 0.74 | 0.79 | 0.89 | 0.87 | 0.81 | 0.84 | 0.90 | 0.73 | 0.82 | 0.81 

Penn Mutual........... 0.86 | 0.87 | 0.88 | 0.89 | 0.96 | 0.94 | 0.94 | I.05 | 0.99 | 1.00 | 1.05 | 0.87 | 0.79 | 0.81 | 0.84 | 0.95 | 0.99 | 0.97 | 1.09 | 1.04 ] 0.90 | 0.99 } 0.87 | 1.02 | 0, 
Phoenix Mutual......... 0.78 | 0.84 | 0.88 | 0.88 | 0.88 | 1.15 | 0.94 | 0.90 | 0.99 | 1.34 | 1.44 | 1.43 | 1.47.| 1.40 | I.29 | 1.28 | 1.34 | 1.43 | I-31 | 1.12 ] 0.78 | 1.02 | 1.40 | 1.29 | 1.17 
Provident L. and T..... 0.70 | 0.73 | 0.75 | 0.70 | 0.71 | 0.77 | 0.78 | 0.79 | 0.73 | 0.6g | 0.76 | 0.69 | 0.65 | 0.71 | 0.70 | 0.73 | 0.72 | 0.70 | 0.75 | 0.73 | 0.72 | 0.75 | 0.69 | 0.73 | 0.72 
Provident Savings....... 1.24 | I.12 | 0.57 | 0.53 | 0.50 | 0.54 | 0.44 | 0.66 | 0.54 | 0.58 | 0.62 | 0.68 | 0.69 | 0.75 | 0.78 | 1.01 | I.09 | 1.30 | I.19 | 1.19 | 0.60 | 0.56 | 0.70 | 1.16 | 0.84 
State Mutual ........... 0 72 | 0.85 | 0.85 | 0.91 | 0.84 | 0.87 | 0.87 | 0.89 | 0.97 | 0.96 | 0.98 | 0.84 | 0.86 | 0.90 | 0.86 | 0.93 | 0.88 | 0.89 | 0.92 | 0.94 | 0.84 | 0.91 | 0.89 | 0.91 | 0.90 
PYQVOUEES. «06.0005 ¢cocaee 0.70 | 0.70 | 0.74 | 0.75 | 0.76 | 0.70 | 0.67 | 0.69 | 0.68 | 0.91 | 0.90 | 0 82 | 0.80 | 0.74 | 0.69 | 0.72 | 0.74 | 0.82 | 0.85 | 0.82 | 0.73 S oO. 70 0.73 | 0.79 | 0.75 
Union Central.......... 2.18 | 1.97 | I.90 | 1.95 | 2.08 | 1.97 | 1.79 | 1.77 | 1.57 | 1.38 | 1.26! 1.21 | 1.11 | 1.12 | 1.08 | 1.05 | 1.09 | 1.03 | 0.98 | 0.91 | 1.93 1.14 | 1.00 | I.19 
Union Mutual.......... I.10 | 0.90 | 1.14 | I.II | 1.12 | 1.13 | 1.16 | ¥.09 | 1.15 | 1.18 | 1.23 | 1.23 | 1.20} 1.19 | 1.19 | 1.23 | 1.39 | 1.31 | I-29 | 1.28] 1.11 : eo 1.21 | 1.28 | 1.20 
United States .......... 1.60 | 1.80 | 1.65 | 1.53 | 1-53 | 1.55 | 1-40 | 1.33 | 1.28 | 1.24 | 1.18 | 1.12 | 1.04 | 1.02 | I.09 | 1.11 | 1.15 | 1.24 | 1.29 | 1.31 ] 1.46 | 1.23 | 1.06 | 1.22 | 1.21 
Washington............ 1.02 | 0.96 | 0.96 | 0.94 | 0 97 | 1.07 | 1.27 | 1.28 | 1.21 | 1.14 | 1.16 | 1.07 | 1.03 | 1.02 | 1.12] 1.17 | 1.40} 1.61 | 1.71 | 1.71 | 0.94 | 1.17 | 1.06 | I 53 | I-19 
Averages (27 cos.)....| 0.78 | 0.79 | 0.79 | 0.83 | 0.87 | 0.93 | 0.96 | 1.04 | 1.04 | 1.01 | 0.97 | 0.96 | 0.93 | 0.94] 0.93 | 0.94 | 0.96 | 1.03 | 1.03 | I.00 | 0.82 | I.00 | 0.95 | 0.99 | 0.96 
















































































SPECTATOR SURVEYS. 


IN AND ABOUT NEW YORK. 

As a result of the coal strike companies are notifying policyholders 
that no fuel except coal must be burned unless a permit is granted by 
the company. Violations of this ruling will be held as voiding the 


policy. 





e Partly estimated. 





D. Jones & Son (floater), Arnold, Constable & Co., Broadway and 


Nineteenth street; 


teenth street, and J. Kridel Sons & Co., 45-49 Greene street. 


Benjamin T. Rhoads, Jr., president of the Stuyvesant Fire of New 
York, has announced his intention of running for the Democratic 
leadership in the Thirty-first Assembly District. 

As soon as the legal formalities are consummated the consolidation 


Siegel-Cooper Company, Sixth avenue and Eigh- 


Local business for the month just opened indicates a slight improve- 
ment in volume over that shown for May. This relates to new lines 
offered. In comparison with the corresponding month of last year, 
however, there is not much and could not be much to look for. 


As all experienced local underwriters realize, nothing in the way of 
solid improvement, as to local income, can be expected until the 
spring of 1903. 

The withdrawal of the Imperial has rather added to the counter 
trading. 

Storage lines in Central stores were quite active on the day following 
the fire which occurred in warehouse No. 24. It was stated that some 
companies felt an inclination to increase their respective net holdings 
in these stores in view of the excellent results afforded in the ability 
of the dividing walls preventing a spread of the fire. 

A peculiar feature of the new mercantile schedule—storage—was 
exemplified in the recent loss at warehouse No. 24, Central stores. 
This was disclosed when the full, detailed insurance list was furnished 
to companies by the assured’s adjusters. It showed that separate 
amounts covered on carpets and rugs, indicating that the assured had 
taken advantage of the specific rates cn each class of merchandise in 
effecting the insurance. 

The aggregates placed in the months of April and May in non- 
Exchange companies, under the rules, was unusually large. It 
amounted to over one and a half million dollars. Among the most 
prominent may be mentioned the risks of Abraham & Straus, Fulton 
street, Brooklyn; John Wanamaker, Broadway and Tenth street, New 
York; E. W. Bliss Company, Pearl and Plymouth streets, Brooklyn; 


of the Alliance and the Imperial will be called the “Alliance and Im- 
perial Assurance Company, Limited.” 

The Fire Insurance Salvage Corps of Brooklyn has elected the 
following officers: George M. Coit, president; Lindley Murray, Jr., 
vice-president; A. J. Corsa, secretary, and John S. Oliver, treasurer. 
Directors, B. C. Thom, E. E. Pearce, J. A. De Groot, E. B. Vanderveer, 
C. C. Wayland, T. A. Ralston, Alfred Hodges, Howard Hampton, G. 
Schemmel, Charles A. Hull. 

Thomas Griffith of Charlotte, N. C., was a recent visitor to the 
city. EB 

C. A. Henry of C. A. Henry & Co., of San Francisco, Pacific coast 
managers of the Sun Insurance Office, was in town recently. 

A. H. Wray, manager of the Commercial Union of London, has 
left for England. 

Baldwin, Fuller & Cain has secured the agency of the German Fire 
of Pittsburg, which was heretofore with the office of Ackerman, Deyo 
& Hilliard. 

Joseph Powell, general manager of the Union Assurance of London, 
sails for England shortly. 

J. J. Guile, manager of the Sun Insurance Office, has returned from 
his Pacific coast trip. 

W. B. Seaman, chief adjuster of the Liverpool and London and 
Globe of Liverpool, sailed for Europe yesterday. 

Edwin G. Seibels, of Columbia, S. C., manager Southern department 
for the Glens Falls, Rochester German and New Hampshire Fire, was 
a visitor to this city recently. 
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Life and Casualty Notes. 

The New York Life has finally disposed of the Plaza Hotel at Fifth 
avenue and Fifty-ninth street for the sum of $3,000,000, to the George 
A. Fuller Construction Company. As the company carried the prop- 
erty on its books at a valuation of $2,500,000, a handsome profit is 
shown. 


The Fellowship of Solidarity has received its license as a fraternal 
order from the New York Insurance Department. Its main office will 
be in New. York city. Following is a list of the officers: John Ford, 
president; B. A. Scott, vice-president; John M. Emery, secretary and 
actuary; Maurice L. Muhleman, treasurer; W. L. Culbert, medical 
director. 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 


The Fire Insurance Club held a meeting last week, which was well 
attended in expectation of hearing an address from W. H. Mylrea, 
formerly attorney-general of Wisconsin and now engaged in the prac- 
tice of the law in Chicago. As he was, however, unable to attend, 
his place was ably filled by A. F. Dean, assistant manager of the 
Springfield, whose remarks upon the need of a new standard of 
-measurement in fire rating were given the closest attention, and 
elicited a wide range of discussion. 


The enterprising agency of John Naghten & Co., with which George 
Essig has recently become connected, has added to its list of com- 
panies the North American of Boston which withdrew from Chicago 
some years ago, and is now prepared to again expand its business in a 
conservative way. 


The retirement of the Imperial caused some swift work on the part 
of alert competitors in filling the choice Chicago vacancies thereby 
created. 


T. G. Otis, Jr., who had the Cook county management of the Im- 
perial, got an agency of the Sun of London, and the North British 
and Mercantile of New York, while S. F. Re Qua & Sons got a 
Palatine agency to replace the Imperial connection, which has existed 
“from the beginning.” 


The executive committee was recently asked to rule whether or 
not in figuring term rates on buildings on which the ten and twenty- 
five per cent advance applies, the advance be applied to the annual 
rate before figuring the term rate or after it is figured. It was decided 
“that the advance applies to the annual rate,” and now all the heavy 
mathematicians are figuring what the difference is anyhow. 


Man has been told that he must not live by bread alone, though 
just at present there seems to be difficulty in getting hold of meat. 
Similarly, D. W. Burrows & Co. and Moore, Janes, Lyman & Herrick 
do not believe in living by fire insurance alone and have therefore 
“taken on” liability insurance as a suitable annex. Burrows & Co. will 
add the liability branch of the A£tna Life to their new office, George 
Tramel being given charge of the new department. In the case of 
Moore, Janes, Lyman & Herrick, the Standard of Detroit has been 
taken in, with the veteran, E. P. Hatch, as manager of the liability 
branch as well as for personal accident insurance. 


The retirement of foreign companies does not seem to be limited 
to the United States, as the recent passage of hostile legislation in 
Peru and Brazil have driven many companies to the point of believing 
Pan-American business offensive. Peru has increased its $30,000 de- 
posit law to $200,000 with a further requirement that one-half of the 
sum must be invested in local real estate. Brazil is a little worse, 
and the other South American States may soon be expected to follow 
suit to build up “local insurance industries.” 


It does not seem to be generally known that the insurance laws of 
Illinois prescribe that : 


It shall be the duty of the Insurance Superintendent to establish 
a classification of risks into any number of classes, not less than four, 
according to the degree of hazard of such risks; and the Insurance 
Superintendent shall require said companies, as a part of the afore- 
mentioned statement, to give the number of policies in force covering 
property embraced in each of said classes, and the aggregate amount 
at risk upon property in each class, s 
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BOSTON AND VICINITY. 


The new cards giving the recent advance in rates, will be issued by 
the Boston Board of Fire Underwriters, on the 15th inst. 


Frank A. Colley has secured control of the charter of the Franklin 
Mutual Fire of Greenfield, Mass., which has lain dormant for several 
years, with the intention of reviving it for business. Mr. Colley has 
been chosen president. 


The Lynn (Mass.) Board of Fire Underwriters has elected the 
following officers: President, W. E. Northey; vice-president, A. G. 
Allen ; secretary and treasurer, E. D. Jones. 


Thursday it was decided that hereafter the agency for Boston and 
vicinity of the Phoenix of Hartford would be in the office of Wheelock 
& Serratt, Charles B. Wheelock being the associate manager. 


Alice M. Ames, late in the employ of the Lynn Board of Fire Under- 
writers, has been appointed stamp clerk of the New England Insur- 
ance Exchange. 


All regret the serious illness of George A. Eastman, the popular 
New England special agent of the Rochester German. 


R. J. Somerville, insurance agent, Boston, was in court Wednesday 
to answer to the charge of soliciting business without a license and 
his case was continued. 


At the meeting of the Boston Board of Fire Underwriters, Wednes- 
day, June 4, the principal subject for consideration was the proposed 
requirement of an eighty per cent guarantee of annual rental, in rent 
insurance. The clause, whereby it is proposed to apply the coinsurance 
principle, is as follows: 

In insuring rents, if such risks are written at the rate of the building 
with a reduced rate clause, the amount of insurance guaranteed must 
not be less than eight-tenths of the annual rental value. If insur- 
ance to this amount is not guaranteed in policies covering these 
risks the rates at which they are written must be advanced on 
flat rates. 

L. Burge, Hayes & Co. are sounding prominent insurers on the 
advisability of reviving the Atlas Mutual Fire of Boston, the cash 
assets to be on a basis of $120,000, assets to policyholders in the neigh- 
borhood of $420,000, maximum policies to be issued, on a single risk, 
$25,000, with the expense ratio limited to twenty per cent. It is pro- 
posed to make merchandise insurance a prominent feature of the busi- 
ness, providing the company is revived. 


Boston’s new mutual fire insurance company, the Charles River, with 
Frank A. Colley as president and manager, has started out writing 
business with a very encouraging outlook. It has a most excellent and 
substantial board of directors, composed of the following: W. R. 
Batchelder, president of the L. G. Burnham Coal Co.; M. J. Sughrne, 
assistant district attorney; G. W. Spence, a stained glass merchant; E. 
B. Hall, publisher; J. L. McLean, banker and broker; F. H. Chase, 
lawyer, and Frank A. Colley. 


The India Mutual, Boston, has received a license to transact a sur- 
plus line business in Pennsylvania, and W. L. Bradway has been ap- 
pointed Philadelphia agent, and Charles P. Smith, representative in 
Pittsburg. 

The Imperial of London has withdrawn from the New England 
field. The Boston managers have been John C. Paige & Co., for whose 
ability and conservative and successful conduct of its affairs the com- 
pany has only words of praise. 


Life and Casualty Notes. 

A life insurance agent of Boston has hit upon a scheme to warn 
insurers against rebating. Oftentimes an offer of rebate may be 
strongly suspected; but for fear of offending the customer 
the agent cannot very well speak of it. This agent has a 
neatly printed card bearing the anti-rebate section of the 
Massachusetts statutes. When he suspects an offer of rebate 
he promptly mails one of these cards in a plain envelope. As the pros- 
pective customer, perhaps, learns for the first time that to make 
or to offer to make a rebate is illegal, it probably occurs to him at 
the same time that a contract made in violation of law is not very 
strong. So if the offer of rebate has been made the customer will be 
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scared out of it, and if the agent was mistaken in his suspicions, then 
he has not been the means of offending by making the suggestion. 


A. F. Austin, Portland, has been appointed Maine general agent of 
the United States Casualty, also superintendent of agencies for that 
State of the National Life of Vermont. 


W. W. Hewitt, who recently resigned the position of associate 
manager of the Standard Life and Accident, has been appointed spe- 
cial agent of the Mutual Life of New York. He will have the man- 
agement of the Lynn office, which is included in the Boston agency. 


NOTES FROM PHILADELPHIA. 

William A. Todd, for many years cne of the prominent young in- 
surance men of this city, and now manager of the insurance department 
of the C. J. Adams Company, Atlantic City, is organizing a fire insur- 
ance company in the latter city. The need of responsible companies, in 
the general field, and Atlantic City particularly, is so great that an un- 
derwriter of Mr. Todd’s ability should have no trouble in securing the 
$400,000 needed to start the company. It will be known as the Sea 
City Insurance Company, and have a capital stock and surplus of 
$200,000 each. 

Stone, Mathews & Co. have been appointed sole agents for this city 
and vicinity of the Indianapolis Fire of Indiana. This company 
has just been admitted to do business in this State. The same firm 
has also been appointed sole agents of the Capital Fire of Concord, 
N. H., which company has not done business in this city since early 
in 1900. It is also rumored that the firm will shortly act in the same 
capacity for the Nassau Fire of New York. 


William C. Bennett, who is organizing the General Fire of this 
city, reports that applications for stock are coming in quite rapidly, and 
he hopes in a very few weeks to be in a position to apply for a charter. 


Two Philadelphians, Jacob Rothchild and Frank G. Sherman, were 
before Magistrate Harrison on May 29 charged with conspiring to 
violate the insurance laws of Pennsylvania. The former is treasurer, 
and the latter secretary of the Commercial Fire of Wilmington, Del. 
George W. Billman, chief clerk in the Insurance Department at Harris- 
burg, testified that the State officials have been at work on this case 
for some time, and that notwithstanding the fact that this company 
has never been licensed to do business here the Department knows that 
through these gentlemen it has been carrying on business for four 
years at least, as proof citing a drait for $850 in payment of a loss 
claim drawn to the order of Frecher & Co., and dated September 13, 
1900, and the statement of Mr. Sherman that for that length of time 
he has been employed as secretary by Rothschild for the company. 
Policies in the company were also produced signed by Rothschild & Co., 
agents. By using the word “agents” Mr. Billman says the defendants 
hope to evade the law. It was further stated that this company is 
not now even allowed to operate in its own State, Delaware, the 
Insurance Commissioner having revoked its franchise six months ago. 
On application of the lawyer for the prosecution Magistrate Harrison 
held each of the defendants in $1000 bail for a further hearing, when 
it is expected additional evidence of a more sweeping nature will 
be produced. 

Bids for the construction and equipment of the pumping station for 
the new fire main service will be opened on the 17th inst. by Director 
of Public Works Haddock. 

Owing to the scarcity of coal some manufacturing concerns in this 
city are said to be seriously considering the advisability of using oil for 
fuel. Some insurance men feel that, under the regulations as laid down 
by the association, the use of oil for fuel is not as hazardous as the 
use of bituminous coal under the present conditions, without any 
restrictions. It is a well-known fact that many fires have been caused 
by the storage of soft coal, which contains some moisture, in confined 
spaces next to boiler casings or where from any other cause there is 
sufficient heat to cause spontaneous combustion, and in the present un- 
expected necessity for the use of such fuel it is doubttul whether those 
of our large establishments which are using it, including some of the 
finest office buildings in the city, have, through ignorance of this 
hazard, taken any steps to guard against it. The suggestion has 
therefore been made that, as this is a very pertinent question, the as- 
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sociation should immediately issue a precautionary notice to the pub- 
lic, and in all cases coming to its attention, where the fuel is used, 
make prompt inspection. 

George W. Watt has been transferred by his company, the Boston, 
and will succeed F. H. Battilana, who recently resigned as New Eng- 
land special agent. 

J. N. Kenney, superintendent of surveys of the Philadelphia Fire 
Underwriters Association, has been appointed assistant to Secretary 
Herbert Wilmerding. Mr. Kenney’s many friends are wondering why 
he was not appointed assistant secretary in place of John H. Packard, 
Jr., who has resigned to fill his new position as vice-president of 
the American Fire. 

Strawbridge & Clothier have nearly completed the improvements 
required by the association in their department store risk. Besides 
having equipped the Eighth street windows; which are exposed 
by the Lit Bros. store, with iron frame and wire glass they have 
divided the risk into two stores by a fire wall with standard openings. 


Life and Casualty Notes 
E. R. Riale, a well-known life insurance man, having spent many 
years in the service of the Metropolitan and Prudential life insurance 
companies, has been appointed by the National Life of the United 
States superintendent and inspector of the monthly premium depart- 
ment in this city. 


W. R. Coursey has been appointed Delaware State manager of the 
Security Trust and Life, with headquarters at Wilmington. 


More than two hundred delegates participated in the annual reunion 
of the agency association and the fifty-fifth anniversary of the founding 
of the Penn Mutual Life at the home office on Tuesday, Wednesday 
and Thursday of last week. After an address of welcome by J. G. 
Darlington on Tuesday morning a business session was held at the 
Continental Hotel. The prominent social features of the convention 
included a trip to Atlantic City, with lunch at the Hotel Strand, and 
an elaborate banquet at the Union League. Many prominent men from 
all over the country were present, and among the speakers were 
Colonel Ezra De Forest of New York, Captain Frederick A. Kendall, 
Cleveland, Ohio; Senator Samuel M. Knox, Wilmington, Del.; Major 
Martin Collin, Philadelphia; Rev. W. W. Macomber, Milwaukee, Wis., 
and Fred J. Sovereign, Rockford, Ill. A set of comparative tables 
prepared by H. C. Lippincott, showed the premium receipts during 
the first nineteen months of the company’s existence, beginning May 25, 
1847, to be $44,158, with but one death loss of $5000; during last year 
the premium receipts were $9,682,902, and the losses aggregated $2,756,- 
285. After spending a most delightful three days at the convention 
the meeting adjourned. Pittsburg was chosen as the place for next 
year’s convention. 


At its meeting at Atlantic City last week the Supreme Council, Royal 
Arcanum, killed the propositions to pay members more than seventy 
years old one-tenth of the face value of their policies, and to pay full 
face value of the death benefit only after a member has paid dues for 
two or more years. 


THE SOUTHERN FIELD. 


The aftermath of the meeting at Old Point is not yet on. The new 
regime has been heartily toasted by approving friends, but we are as 
yet hardly off with the old or on with the new. 

The retirement of the Imperial causes little disturbance in the 
South, as the move has long since been discounted. Robert N. Hughes, 
special executive agent, remains for the present in the employ of 
the consolidated companies, and it is understood that the business 
in force will be carried to expiration. 

It is now incumbent upon the compress interests in Mississippi to 
join forces with the bankers and secure the repeal of the anti-trust 
act as construed to include insurance companies, and also the act pro- 
hibiting the operation of the coinsurance clause on cotton. This is the 
only alternative left them, and it is proposed to secure an extra 
special session of the legislature in order to pass the repealing act. 


In his capacity as fire marshal Commissioner Cole is enlisting a 
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lively interest in the convention of fire chiefs of the State to be held 
in June at Meridian, and will endeavor to effect a permanent organiza- 
tion. Nearly all towns having fire departments have signified their 
willingness to participate, and the Commissioner is now urging the 
organization of some sort of department in every incorporated town 
in the State. The need of systematic fire prevention in small towns 
has just been emphasized by a loss of $50,000 at Fayette on May 30. 
Upon the representation that the proposed association would not con- 
trol rates, the attorney-general has signified his sanction of the organi- 
zation of special agents operating in Mississippi into an association 
similar in order and purpose to the Texas Fire Prevention Associa- 
tion, and the plan will likely be consummated. 

The latest thing in fire engines is the submarine adaptation made 
by the New Orleans department on the occasion of the dock fire and 
burning of the river steamer “John K. Speed,” on May 21. It was 
supposed at first that this was only a new caper of the kittenish auto, 
but it is now learned that there was no such good luck, and the 
Maginty distinction is held by steamer No. 14. The machine got loose 
as it was being backed up to the edge of the dock and plugged into 
the river, but was afterward recovered little worse for the dive. Valu- 
able salvage work was done in this case by a gang of negro roustabouts 
impressed by two police officers in saving freight piled on the wharf. 

Now from Memphis comes the report that the oil mills of the coun- 
try will pool all their properties in a mutual insurance scheme on a 
capitalization of $200,000. This follows upon the convention of the 
Interstate Cotton Seed Crushers Association at Dallas, Tex., on April 
28. A plan has been submitted by the special committee in charge to 
the mills for ratification and the next step will be to pro rate the 
stock. It is proposed to collect only seventy-five per cent of the rate 
paid stock companies. The move is in anticipation of the raise in- 
volved in the new cotton oil schedule, and affects nearly 500 mills party 
to the association. 

The Charleston Board of Fire Underwriters, at the annual meeting 
on May 27, elected the following officers: R. Allan Tucker, president ; 
William T. Thompson, vice-president; William H. Dunkin, secretary 
and treasurer. 

John D. McCall and Hancock Bros. of Austin, who organized the 
Texas Home Mutual Fire Insurance Company, recently sold to C. C. 
Wilson of Fort Worth, propose to organize a new company with a 
capital of $1,000,000. 








COMMUNICATION. 


The Future of Surety Companies. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 


The conditions in the surety world are regarded as serious, if not 
dangerous. While some of the companies appear to have been most suc- 
cessful in building up a large capital and surplus, the surplus has largely 
been paid in by the stockholders. There are some of them whose finances 
are not in a very healthy condition and some of the stockholders are in a 
state of panic. : 

The following statement, taken from the various surety companies’ re- 
ports filed with the Insurance Commissioner of the State of Missouri, 
shows the actual result of the business of the six largest companies doing 
business in the United States and discloses the fact that it costs vast sums 
of money each year to pay losses and expenses: 

UNDERWRITING—PREMIUMS—EXPENSE RATIO—LOSS RATIO. 
Under-  Under- Ex- 





writing writing pense Loss 

Profits. Loss Ratio Ratio 

Company. Premiums. eo. Se. 
tna Indemnity ............. $158,627 Sees |. ‘Swssces 69 24 
American Bonding & Trust Co. 486,680 8 ae ae 63 47 
American Surety Co.......... 1,014,650 Sibel $195,777 70 87 
Fidelity & Deposit............ 1,206,058 oe ae - 
Guarantee Co. of N. A.......- 153,510 ee 60 19 
National Surety ............. 649,828 eer 63 30 
Pacific Surety .......cccccccce 83,256 ee }. tsvernee 59 30 
TOM BATOUY occcccccccscccce 114,802 “err re 145 14 
United States Guaranty...... - 94,358 Re  ~asecnns 60 42 
United States F. & G. Co..... 1,225,384 FTEGEO. «wales 59 23 
Expenses 

LOSSES—EXPENSES. (but does not in- 

Company. Losses. clude dividends) 
American Surety Company..........-eseeeeeeees $508,485 $717,348 
Fidelity & Deposit Co........sseeeeeeeeseenceees 450,148 648,730 
National Surety C0......cccsscccccccccccccccces 175,761 414,582 
United States F. & G. Co........-.06. i ,iceowse ee 237,714 723,916 
American B. & T. C0.....ccccccccccccscces eouwe 170,031 305,159 


City Trust & Safe Deposit.......ssceeceeeeeeeees — 5Q,695 227,483 


[Thursday 
Total 

Total income, inc. in- 

Expenditures. come for invest. 

American Surety Company..... plnicie aime egies eee $1,425,883 $1,446,177 

Fidelity & Deposit.............. pvveces gucite'sses eee 1,468,786 
PR OIRRE ATU RID. (a ole: sic'e's 'sTiis Seek EI Selele's 00% 640,342 692,386 — 

WRied States BB: Ck cc kiee bic siwdsavesescws 1,051,631 1,300,251 

ESTO OE OUD ie 5155 -ciainss ae Hi ain bieae.enln cies ao 555,190 539,618 

City Trust @ Gale Deposits. oss cicsccvccecscesvss 313,094 336,351 


The rate on bank bonds and bonds for persons holding positions of trust 
pg reduced from one per cent to thirty cents and twenty-five cents 
on $100. 

On bonds guaranteeing the specific performance of a contract, a class 
of bonds upon which surety companies have met with their greatest 
losses, the rate has been reduced from two per cent on the $100 to fifty 
cents, and sometimes the rate has been scaled as low as twenty cents. 

The rate on bonds filed in judicial proceedings has been scaled from one 
nay cent on $100 to fifteen cents, and sometimes as low as five cents 
on $100. 

The rate on railroad bonds has been reduced from sixty cents on $100 
to twenty cents, and we know of some that have been placed as low as 
fifteen cents. 

The rate on public officials has been greatly reduced by competition. 
This class of bond is regarded as peculiarly hazardous, for the reason that 
officials largely come from that class in the community known as poli- 
ticians, and, as in the case of persons occupying the position of tax col- 
lectors and under similar bonds, the occupant is held responsible for un- 
collected taxes. 

The rate on this class of bond, which should average at least two per 
recom has been reduced to the ridiculously low figure of twenty cents on 
the $100. 

All of the surety companies in the United States have suffered large 
losses during the last five years. Whether this is due to the speculative 
tendency which has entered into every walk of life and spread all over 
the country since 1898, or whether it is the natural hazard of the business, 
it is somewhat difficult to determine. 

The surety business is unlike that of fire or life. It is very difficult to 
strike a general average, for the reason that a man who is regarded as a 
gilt-edge risk to-day might become in a year or two, through change of 
habits, intemperance and general environment, the worst possible risk a 
surety company could assume. 

Surety companies are required by law, before they are qualified to do 
business, to make deposits in the following States, viz.: New York, $100,- 
000; New Jersey, $50,000; Maryland, $200,000; Virginia, $25,000; West Vir- 
ginia, $75,000; Ohio, $30,000; Tennessee, $25,000; Georgia, $25,000; Ala- 
bama, $50,000; Texas, $50,000; city of Philadelphia, $100,000; city of Pitts- 
burg, $50,000; total, $760,000. , 

Skilled statisticians and those who analyze the statements of insurance 
companies, as stated above, are beginning to look with considerable 
anxiety as to the future, and the stronger companies are beginning al- 
ready to surround themselves with safeguards which will enable them to 
weather the coming storm. There is no doubt that some of the institu- 
tions are getting close to the danger line. The expense of conducting a 
surety company is greater than that of any other underwriting. The de- 
tail of the work is enormous and inspections are costly. Then again, as 
shown above, fierce competition has brought rates down almost to the 
absolute cost price of carrying the business, regardless of any margin 
for losses. 

It is absolutely certain that if the prevailing rates continue some of the 
weaker companies will be driven out of the field or into bankruptcy. 

Referring to the deposits which it is obligatory upon the companies to 
make as a condition precedent to their writing business in the above 
States and cities, it should be noted that these deposits are of two classes, 
namely, ‘‘genera]’’ and “‘special.’””’ Where the deposit is required by the 
statutes of the particular State to be “special’’ in contradistinction to 
“general’’ it means that the deposit in question is intended not for the 
benefit of the holders of policies in said company generally, but for the 
benefit of the holders of policies in the particular State where the 
“special’’ deposit is made; and the securities thus deposited are not recog- 
nized by the insurance superintendents of other States as assets, because 
of the fact that the securities thus deposited are not intended for the 
benefit of all of its policyholders. 

In view of the treatment accorded these “special’’ deposits, as above 
noted, it will be seen that unless a company has a surplus sufficiently 
large to enable it to permit these deposits to be made its capital would 
be impaired in those States where ‘‘general” deposits are required. 

It is the general impression that corporate suretyship is still in its in- 
fancy. The remarkable progress that the United States has made in the 
past few years makes this statement appear plausible. At all events, the 
days of individual suretyship are pretty well past, and it therefore be- 
comes important that the surety companies who are thus to serve the 
public in the great field now covered and to be covered by them should be 
of enduring financial strength, capable of meeting the responsibilities 
and obligations devolving upon them. 

In the face of all this, there have recently been created in West Vir- 
ginia, Connecticut and elsewhere surety companies having a capital of 
$200,000 or less. It must be self-evident to any one familiar with the 
surety business that these corporations must fail in one or two important 
elements to perform the functions for which their incorporation intended 
them. With so limited a capital they cannot embark in business in many 
States, therefore their usefulness must be restricted by reason of the 
narrow field within which their operations must necessarily be confined. 
It is equally clear that the safety of a surety company lies in the proper 
distribution of its risks and in the volume of the business written by it. 
This is a principle of underwriting which is applicable to all knds of in- 
surance, and particularly to that of the surety business. 

The ratio of cost is exceptionally large in the surety business, even to 
those companies who have their business distributed throughout all the 
States of the Union. This ratio of cost must, therefore, be abnormally 
large in those companies whose business is territorially limited, and 
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hence it is easy to foresee the inevitable bankruptcy of these companies, 

with the consequent losses to their policyholders and disaster to their 

stockholders. SURETY. 
May 2, 1902. 





INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE. 


—A banquet was given by the Metropolitan to their Calais (Me.) staff 
Fhursday, May 9. ; 

—The Western and Southern held a “Big Day” in its Hamilton (Ohio) 
district on May 21. 

—The Westerly (R. I.) office of the Metropolitan was removed on June 
1 to the Potter Building. 

—The Sun Life gave a banquet to the representatives of the Bowling 
Green, Clarksville and Nashville districts on May 14. 

—B. F. Shubert, assistant for the Western and Southern at Circleville, 
Ohio, will soon go to Wanchula, Ala., to engage in fruit raising. 

—The Metropolitan Life held its Pacific Coast Field Day Convention 
at the Palace Hotel in San Francisco on May 16 and 17. About 200 repre- 
sentatives were present. 

—The assistants and agents of the Metropolitan’s Bangor (Me.) dis- 
trict met on May 24 to hear an address delivered by Chief Supervisor 
Grosner of the home office. 

—Philadelphia No. 9 heads the Prudential list of industrial leaders for 
1902. On this list of fifty there are seventeen districts from Pennsyl- 
vania and eleven from New York. 

—Superintendent Alexander I. Reilly of the Prudential’s Newark dis- 
trict No. 2 gave an cuting to his staff in Buchler’s Woods on May 17, it 
being the twentieth anniversary of his superintendency. 

—The American Central Life of Indianapolis has adopted the industrial 
agency contract of the John Hancock in some of its districts, from which 
it is receiving very satisfactory results. 

—Nesbit L. Searcy of Indianapolis, an assistant for the Life Insurance 
Company of Virginia, during the week of April 19 wrote an ordinary policy 
every day and secured ninety cents of industrial business in the same 
week, beside giving his staff of agents the requisite amount of attention. 
He is certainly entitled to congratulations. 

—Some of the agents of the Prudential in Cleveland No. 1 district got 
up early one morning recently and presented Superintendent Smith with 
from six to twelve applications apiece. The superintendent was at his 
office at 7:25 A. M., but the first agent arrived there at 2 A. M., another at 
3 A. M., and a third at 4 A. M. Prudential men evidently are early risers. 

—The Colonial has made the following changes recently: Appointed to 
assistancies, John M. Magee, West Philadelphia; Benjamin B. Griswold, 
Bayonne; James W. Barlow, Lambertville; Henry Drescher, Jr., Hoboken; 
A. V. B. Mackerly, Newton; Horace N. Searles, New Brunswick; Edward 
Carhart, Chester, Pa. Clarence B. Twining is transferred from an assist- 
ancy at Lambertville to Philadelphia, and Rine Young from Newton to 
Dover. 





—The Colonial is possessed of some extraordinary collectors among its 
Managers, men who realize that the business cannot be run on paper, 
but that the premiums should always be turned in promptly. Among the 
leaders are William Johnson, Orange; Joseph W. Johnson, Dover; G. M. 
Nettleship, Newark; James A. Edgar, New Brunswick; C. W. Hugg, 
Paterson. 

—The manager of the Newark district, George M. Nettleship, who has 
come off victor in every Ordinary contest since his connection with the 
Colonial, and who was the all-around leader of 1901, has picked six men 
from his district who challenge for May and June the combined forces of 
any entire district for personal results in Ordinary. Needless to say the 
challenge has been taken up right and left, but he feels confident of 
winning as he has done in the past. 

—The ten Industrial leaders of 1902, men who have every reason to be 
proud of their position in the Colonial, are the following: W. P. Selby, 
Jersey City; L. P. Welsh, Trenton; B. I. Bowen, West Philadelphia; J. 
T. Evans, Camden; G. M. Nettleship, Newark; S. E. Lacy, New York; J. 
W. Johnson, Dover; W. H. Spurge, Long Branch; W. J. Cotter, Norris- 
town; Pierce Keefe, Brooklyn. In ordinary the following gentlemen are 
recorded: G. M. Nettleship, Newark; Patrick Hughes, Harlem; J. T. 
Evans, Camden; W. P. Selby, Jersey City; J. A. Edgar, New Brunswick; 
William Johnson, Orange; L. P. Walsh, Trenton; S. E. Lacy, New York; 
B. I. Bowen, West Philadelphia; W. H. Spurge, Long Branch. 

—Changes in the Metropolitan’s staff: W. A. Lahey of Marinette, 
Mich., succeeds J. G. Ott as assistant. Frank L. Norton of Manchester, 
Conn., goes to Toledo, Ohio, as assistant. G. W. Knowlton of Blairs- 
ville, Pa., goes to Derby, Conn., in charge of a new office. Mr. Leroux of 
Lewiston, Me,, has been transferred to St. Jose, Can., as agent. Joseph 
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Napoletano of Conneaut, Ohio, will have charge of a new district to be 
opened in that city. Allen Clark of South Bend, Ind., has succeeded Ford 
Hurter, who resigned the superintendency of Benton Harbor, Mich. W. 
L. Cobb of Richmond, Va., has been made assistant at Lynchburg. 
Robert McNeill of Kansas City has been appointed superintendent at 
Toledo, Ohio., to succeed Superintendent Hitchings, who has been trans- 
ferred to Philadelphia as an assistant. John Booth, superintendent at 
Philadelphia, has retired to take hold of work in the Ordinary depart- 
ment. Andrew Cramer of Cohoes, N. Y., has been given an assistancy 
at Syracuse. 
HINTS FOR INDUSTRIAL WORKERS. 

The Career of Life Insurance.—What constitutes 2 career? Not simply 
the ability to earn money at a certain line or branch of work. Although, 
of course, that is part of it, but the working of that line until its possi- 
bilities are exhausted. Now the wise industrial workers remember that 
every position of importance and eminence in the field is held by a man 
who, at some time or other, has held the unimportant and the minor and 
intermediate positions in the service. They have all come from the 
bottom sometime, and in this way only have they been enabled to obtain 
the experience and power that makes for ultimate success. Now, a man 
is following a career when he values every incident, every experience, 
every stray bit of knowledge bordering on the main subject as just so 
much capital, to be used later on in the pursuance of that subject. The 
effect of labor is shown so forcibly on the man himself, as well as upon 
his work, that it is only when he treats the work of industrial insurance 
in this way that he begins to measure up at all to its possibilities as a 
career. 

Money Makers.—It is an established principle that no one can be a 
success in a work in which he is not vitally interested. The work we 
love we study, and strive to be master of, and to be familiar with, and it 
is only when we have this feeling toward our work that we can be really 
successful in it to the extent that we can make it productive of some 
value. What is worth doing at all is certainly worth doing well—it is 
worth doing with knowledge, conviction and understanding. The greatest 
success comes, not from the hardest work, but from the most intelligent 
and most effective work. No work, however, can be effective or intelli- 
gent unless it be done with knowledge. So you see the course is a very 
plain one—first know your policy, know the history of your company, the 
important facts in its career, the history of its liberality to its policy- 
holders, with respect to concessions and payments, and all the great 
variety of details that go to make up the business of vast detail in which 
you are engaged. All these things should be learned, and learned 
thoroughly, before any agent can expect to meet the competition of others 
in the same line, and corral the business that lies at every door, waiting 
for the right man to come and get ‘it. 

Having a Theory.—Never despise the man with an idea—it may be a 
very good idea, perhaps a better idea, by just a shade, than yours, and 
perhaps all that is needed to make that idea a living, powerful success 
is the push that some good fellow, with a good executive head, will give 
it some day. The value of a theory depends upon its application. The 
very best theories in the world are of no value unless they are well ap- 
plied. The reason why the world laughs at the theorist is not because his 
ideas are worthless, but because they are usually only on paper. Some- 
times he does more than put them on paper, and then the world calls him 
an inventor. But application without system is like the gun fired by the 
raw recruit. Of course, the shot may hit, but the chances are against it, 
for there has been no previous training. The result is a great loss of 
power and ammunition. Without the theorist the world would lack pur- 
pose and system, with him alone there would be some splendid ideas, 
but little actual reformation and progress. It’s the combination of intelli- 
gent theory with working practice that counts. That’s the way in life 
insurance; the agent who spends all his time in planning out campaigns 
and who never enters upon any, has as little chance of ultimate success as 
he who works without system or plan. Both planning and work are neces- 
sary to secure the results. For instance, the enterprising agent will 
divide up his canvassing territory into sections in such a way that he 
may be enabled to canvass thoroughly each section before leaving it for 
the next one—he keeps a careful record of all back calls obtained on such 
canvassing trips, but he doesn’t neglect to make the calls. He makes 
careful notation of the number of uninsured people in each house, and 
takes memoranda regarding the important details he wishes to remem- 
ber regarding them. But then he doesn’t forget to follow up such cases 
and make them yield actual practical results in the form of business 
written. Theory and practice, planning and work must go hand in hand 
in this business, as in any other, in order to command suceess. 











—A prominent life insurance company having declined to enter Mississippi on 
the ground of the death rate being too high there, Secretary of State Powers 
has been looking up the matter, and reports the general death rate at 12.89 per 
thousand, which is lower than in any other Southern State. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Railroads and their Insurance. 

IN its issue of May 9 The Railway Age contained a very interesting article 
entitled “Insurance of Railway Properties Against Fire,’’ from which we 
summarize the facts stated below: There is scarcely any form of acci- 
dent to which railway interests are not exposed, including the destruction 
of property owned by itself or its customers, by fire. The extremely 
hazardous nature of the business is fully recognized and the managers 
of railway properties expect to pay, in one way or another, a percentage 
of the earnings of their roads for losses resulting from fire and such 
other casualties as may occur. The Railway Age undertook to compile a 
statement showing how the different roads of the country protect them- 
selves from such losses. A circular was addressed to the manager of 
every railroad in the country, asking the following questions: ‘‘Do 
you carry your own fire risk? Do you maintain an insurance fund; if so, 
on what general basis? Do you insure in regular insurance companies; in 
whole or in what part? What properties do you insure? What premium 
rate? Do you find your present plan profitable?”. Over one hundred 
companies responded to this circular, and from the tenor of their answers 
it is evident that they regarded the subject as one of very deep and 
general interest. As a result of the correspondence, the practice of the 
railroads is summarized as follows: 

Companies that carry no insurance, 9; companies that insure only in 
regular insurance companies, 77; companies that maintain an insurance 
fund, 20. The companies that carry no insurance assume that it is more 
profitable for them, in the long run, to take their own risk of fire losses, 
and keep no insurance account, either with fire companies or themselves. 
The number of such companies, however, is decreasing as the experience 
of the companies becomes more extended. The majority of the railroads 
find it prudent to insure their property, in whole or in part, in the 
regular insurance companies, the class of property insured being build- 
ings, bridges, equipment, freight stored and in transit, shops, round- 
houses, equipment under repairs, ore and coal docks, etc. A few of the 
companies report that they ‘‘insure everything insurable.” 

The plan by which the companies: insure themselves, very generally 
adopted, is to set aside the amount that would be charged for insurance 
by the regular companies as an insurance fund, from which to pay such 
losses as may occur. The Northern Pacific, in 1898, appropriated $500,000 
for this purpose, but shortly after received an offer from the railway 
underwriters of Chicago to insure the property at an advantageous 
rate, and the offer was accepted for two-thirds of its risks. The railway 
company thus became, virtually, another insurance company, with a cap- 
ital of $500,000, and reinsured its risks in the regular companies. Three 
years and a half have passed’since the inception of this plan, and on 
January 1 last the insurance fund had increased to $589,000, while the 
amount insured had increased about fifty per cent. The premium rate 
during this period had not been advanced by the underwriters. The 
report of this road shows that unusual precautions were taken for the 
prevention of fires, an insurance inspector appointed, and various em- 
ployees of the company are selected to note the fire risks from time to 
time. At terminal points fire brigades were established, and frequent 
drills enforced. 

In 1893, the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul road established a similar 
fund, with $300,000 to begin with, reinsuring a portion of the more 
hazardous risks. In June, 1901, the insurance fund amounted to $868,606, 
and they paid in that year $142,316 for outside insurance. A report of 
this company says that ‘‘when we obtained insurance from outside com- 
panies, we always paid more for the insurance than the losses amounted 
to, so that the companies made a profit on our insurance, and we have 
made a large profit in insuring ourselves, except during one year.”’ 

The Great Northern declines to give any figures regarding its insurance 
fund, but a report says that its affairs are conducted rrecisely like those 
of an insurance company, losses being adjusted in the same manner, and 
the amount charged against the fund. 

The Eastern Railway Company of Minnesota apparently not only in- 
sures its own property, but issues agreements or policies upon grain 
stored in its elevators at Superior. This agreement is based on the form 
of policies issued by the regular companies, and, in fact, the principal re- 
quirements are printed on the contract. The rates charged are the same 
as those given in the short-rate table of regular insurance companies. 

Of the fifty-eight companies reporting that they insure with the regular 
fire insurance companies, thirty-eight state that they find the plan satis- 
factory and profitable, while three of them contemplate establishing 
insurance funds, and the others find self-insurance worthy of further 
investigation. Some of the companies reporting state that they asked a 
number of reputable insurance companies to compete for the insurance, 
and the lowest bidder was awarded the contract. Those companies that 
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carry part of their own insurance and insure the rest, give out to the 
regular companies such property as is the most hazardous. 

From a report of the Interstate Commerce Commission, for 1900, a table 
is given, showing the operating expenses of all the railways in the United 
States reporting to the commission, as follows: 





Per cent 

of total 

operating 

Amount. expenses. 

RAM MMRNT OD oo ci cto rata haa ao bis siaraidiersaiate pws wl GIO D red eae $3,227,420 0.349 
ADE ENN NMA 68 a5 6466s 55s SSSR EK OEDTEGS OREO COE 7,055,622 0.764 
eM MMR 5x5 ira S Stig isp wis dois we ae Ooo e Rae 5,270,381 0.571 
PII MINOS WOLPOEMOUE soy cialesy + o0i4:0o $s 08 46 sa'eee see eae 8,405,980 0.910 
Oil, tallow and waste for locomotives ............. 3,372,779 0.365 
Put EMME keh cabo Siu swigcaiornss-6 oF 76 swiss ev nS n Oieieis 3,987,306 0.432 
DEACIOROLY ARO DICE 4:c:cis:k-65.0 00 0 s:0:d eeieeee o0reee oe 6,032,160 0.653 
Water supply for locomotives ............cccceseee 5,229,591 0.599 
TOtAl OPCPRUUNE CXDCNBEE 6 6. 66.6:0.0:5586cardioedocceescdes 923,432,555 100.000 


From this table it will be seen that the aggregate of companies pay less 
for insurance than they do for oil, tallow and waste for locomotives, 
or for advertising, or stationery and printing. The amount paid for insur- 
ance it will be seen is only about one-half of the sum charged to the “loss 
and damage’”’ account, and it is probable that a fair proportion of the in- 
surance collected by the companies should be credited to the “loss and 
damage’”’ account. Large sums were paid for injuries to persons, the 
New York Central leading the list with $417,199, as reported by the State 
Railroad Commission. The Pennsylvania Railroad has an insurance fund 
intended to cover liability for accidents as well as fire, amounting in 
1900, to $4,632,406. 

The personal liability of the railway companies is something that 
casualty insurance companies are chary of touching. The experience 
of the American Casualty Company of Baltimore, dead these many years, 
is quoted as the only company that undertook to insure railway com- 
panies against claims for personal injuries. The railway paid $37,000 in 
premiums for one year’s insurance, but before the expiration of the one 
year over $1,000,000 in claims had accumulated. The insurance company 
paid part of these claims, and then gave the railway company $100,000 in 
cash to be released from further liability during the unexpired portion 
of the year (about three months). The great variety of accidents that 
attach to railway employment and transportation makes it impossible 
for any casualty insurance company to formulate rates. 

In addition to collecting the reports referred to, from the railway com- 
panies, The Railway Age solicited opinion from prominent underwriters 
regarding railway insurance. The following letter sums up concisely the 
situation, from an insurance standpoint: 

To the Editors:—In considering the two broad propositions as to (1) 
whether a railroad company should carry its own insurance, or (2) 
whether it should place such risks with a regular fire insurance com- 
pany, it must be conceded that, in one important respect, the railroad 
company is in a materially’ different position from that occupied by an 
individual insurer, who may have perhaps only one plant, in which most, 
if not all, of his capital is invested, and the burning of which would mean 
the crippling of him financially, in the absence of the protection of a fire 
insurance policy. The railroad company has a large number of individual 
plants or risks, extending over a more or less wide area, thereby offering 
prospects of an average over the whole of the system. In a full insurance 
schedule of a railroad company’s properties there will appear rolling 
stock, merchandise in transit, a large number of small risks and certain 
large terminal and other properties, where a congestion of value is heavy 
and where the chances of a severe conflagration are always imminent. 

If the railroad owns, let us say, 500 small depots and similar risks, each 
valued at $7500 or under, and if we assume that at least one of these 
small risks will burn each year there is a point in the loss on these small 
propertiesrepresented by so many cents per cent where it would have been 
profitable to the railroad company to have freed itself from the loss 
of that one risk by the payment of so many cents per cent to an insur- 
ance company to bear the loss caused by that fire. Just how many cents 
the insurance company should, charge to cover that loss and a much 
smaller addition to cover expenses and leave a profit of five to seven and 
one-half per cent, is along the line of the problem always confronting the 
underwriter. 

While fire insurance must, from the very nature of a business which 
cannot foresee what losses will arise, continue to be an inexact science, 
the experience derived from the insurance year by year of tens of 
thousands of such small properties enables the insurance companies to ad- 
just very closely the cost of insuring them; and as the law of supply and 
demand regulates insurance, as everything else, it never occurs that heavy 
profits in favor of the insurance companies will accrue over any lengthy 
period; for, if rates are too high, competition will force their readjust- 
ment on a lower and more equitable basis. The heavy terminal liability, 
the elevators, the shops, etc., of a railroad are not sufficiently numerous 
for the railroad company to obtain an average experience on them, and in 
respect of such risks the railroad company stands in close relationship 
to the individual insurer already referred to. The insurance company, on 
the other hand, has many hundreds of such risks upon its books, and 
the average experience thereon is as readily obtained and rates are as 
readily adjusted as on the smaller and less hazardous properties. 

From these remarks inquiry may at once be made as to why it would 
not be desirable to insure only the heavy risks, but the answer is to be 
found in the insurance companies’ desire to always seek an average in 
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its underwriting, and those heavy risks would not be underwritten by the 
insurance companies unless in conjunction with the average offered by the 
considerable variety of property comprised in the value for insurance of 
a railroad company’s system. Their intention is that, if an elevator burns 
one year, the premiums derived from the property on which there is no 
loss will assist to average up the record; and if, the next year, the losses 
on the small plants should more than exhaust the premiums thereon the 
exemption from loss on the elevators and similar properties would again 
compensate for what would be the otherwise adverse experience. 

Two or three important railroads have established their own insurance 
fund and conduct it on a profitable vasis, and they have dore so by es- 
tablishing a fund derived from the profits made from other sources, there- 
by putting themselves on exactly the same plane as an insurance com- 
pany, with, however, the distinct disadvantage of having only a com- 
paratively limited number and variety of risks on which to build up 
their average experience. One big Western road has established a fund 
(by large drawings upon their profits from other sources), which amounts 
now to over a million dollars, and the establishment of that fund has 
no doubt made them independent of the insurance companies, or rather 
has practically established a new insurance company for the carrying 
of that road’s liability, and having a paid-up capital of over a million 
dollars. That fund could meet serious losses, such as the insurance 
companies have made good from time to time to the railroad companies, 
amounting to from $100,000 to $500,000 by one fire, although an insurance 
company which would expose such an abnormal proportion of its capital 
and reserves to the chance of being wiped out by one fire would be 
considered to be conducting its business on somewhat rash lines. An 
important railroad which has quite recently determined upon carrying 
its own risks is exposed at at least two points to enormous conflagration 
loss, which would wipe out a very large reservation from profits for an 
insurance fund, and which would make heavy inroad on prospective divi- 
dends if no such fund has been established. If that road goes along for 
half a dozen years without any important loss a nucleus will have been 
established which will meet one such loss without its being unduly felt; 
but underwriters know well—none better— that no foresight can warn the 
insurer when that conflagration may occur, and instead of six years 
hence it may be to-morrow. Most railroad companies, as every individual, 
it would seem, are firmly convinced that the insuranee companies’ rates 
are exorbitant and are dictated by the worst of those evil sentiments 
which, in the public mind, are attributed to the operation of ‘“‘trusts,”’ 
but the fact remains that, in the past five years, insurance companies 
which have underwritten railroad properties have done so at a very 
serious loss. If it be asked, why, then, do insurance companies continue 
to carry railroad schedules? the answer is that such loss has been 
averaged up with the general experience of profits and losses of the 
whole underwriting of the companies, that, in the underwriting breast, 
the hope springs eternal that the tide of railroad losses will eventually 
turn, and that, anyhow, insurance companies were formed to meet losses 
and would cease to exist with the cessation of losses. 

Our conclusions would be that none but the very largest railroad 
companies, and then only by the immediate establishment of a large 
insurance fund, can justify themselves to their stockholders in carrying 
their own insurance risk, and that railroads other than the very few in 
the first rank are deliberately taking undue chances in carrying a risk 
which, at a comparatively small annual expense, they can free themselves 
from, and which may any day prove to have been the best investment 
the road ever made. C. F. SHALLCROsS, 

New York, May 6, 1902. Manager Royal Insurance Company. 





Principles and Practice of Life Insurance. 

PROBABLY the most comprehensive set of (valuation) tables are those 
contained in the sixth edition of ‘“‘The Principles and Practice of Life 
Insurance” (The Spectator Company of New York, 1892), a work which 
has evolved from a small pamphlet published in 1872 by the late Mr. Na- 
than Willey. The tables contained in the various editions have been ex- 
tended from time to time, and the present edition contains, in addition to 
Compound Interest Tables, the net premiums and reserves for Life, Lim- 
ited Payment Life and “Endowments,’”’ computed (1) by the American 
Table at three per cent, three and one-half per cent, four per cent and 
four and one-half per cent, and also (2) by the Actuaries’ Table and four 
per cent interest. The ‘‘costs of insurance”’ are also tabulated for the 
various classes of insurance according to the Actuaries’ Table and four 
per cent interest. It will thus be seen that this publication contains most 
of the tables given in the three published tables already referred to, and, 
in addition thereto, the reserves for the same classs of insurance accord- 
ing to the American Table and three and one-half per cent interest. The 
explanatory text in the present edition was entirely rewritten by the late 
Mr. Henry Worthington Smith, and the tables were revised under the 
direction of Mr. John Tatlock, Jr., associate actuary of the Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of New York.—Alexander E. Hutcheson in The Jour- 
nal of the Institute of Actuaries, April, 1902. 





‘¢‘ The Needs of the South.’’ 


THE following, by Bolton Smith, appeared in The Memphis Morning 
News, and so different from opinions expressed by many other business 
men in that city that we reproduce it. Under the head of “‘A Plea for 
Fairness,” he said: 

Individually and as voters, we must set our faces sternly against any 
inclination on our part, or on the part of those who make or enforce 
our laws, to show favor to local interests at the expense of the interests 
of non-residents. In calling attention to this it is not necessary to 
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assume that we are greater sinners in this particular than the people of 
other sections. It would seem about time that we had our own standards 
and ideals, and if they are higher than those of other sections, why, so 
much the worse for them. The people of the South are hospitable. 
That is much, but it is not enough. We must be just. Perhaps you 
are, gentle reader, but have you striven with all your power to see 
that others were? When a jury of your county has rendered an un- 
just verdict against an insurance company, have you condemned it 
or have you thought it a good joke? The tendency to laugh at what 
we cannot help is on the whole a healthy one, but it may be carried 
too far. I do not believe that there is any one who takes the trouble 
to read this article who does not personally know of such verdicts 
having been rendered. A man cannot escape responsibility for an 
unjust enforcement of the law merely because, if the authority had 
been his, he would have exercised it with justice. By a fiction of the 
law all British and colonial courts administer the “King’s justice,” 
and so a court setting in your country is your court ard administers 
your justice, and even if you could escape moral responsibility for 
its acts, you cannot escape the penalty which in the long run every 
citizen is compelled to pay if those acts are unjust. 

A determination on the part of all juries to consider and decide all 
cases in which insurance companies are involved purely according 
to the law and the evidence, would do more to reduce insurance rates 
than all the anti-trust and other insurance legislation passed from 
now until doomsday. 

A great deal has been said as to the exemption of newly established 
factories from taxation, and very properly, too, but a reduced insurance 
rate would attract manufacturing plants quite as effectively, because the 
benefit would be continuous, whereas, nearly all exemptions have a time 
limit. Are not these business matters of the highest importance? 

I am fully aware that this is not supposed to be a popular view 
to urge, but I refuse to believe that a people whose individual transactions 
show integrity and intelligence will resent an honest effort to tell 
them the truth. Whether it is the truth or not it is for them to de- 
cide. I claim no monopoly of information on the subject. On the 
other hand, my conclusions have not been hastily formed, and are 
not affected by any personal interest. I have no stock in and do 
not represent any insurance company. I am merely an insurer and 
a representative of those who wish their buildings insured, and I 
say that the course to which I call attention hurts us more than it 
does the companies. 

I am quite sure that the insurance companies are partly to blame for 
the condition of public sentiment on this subject, in that they have often 
escaped payment of losses through technicalities, but are they the only 
sinners? Do we not all know men who often take advantage of techni- 
calities in such a way as to become possessed of that which rightfully 
belongs to another, without making payment therefor? Besides, it seems 
to me that there is at least some excuse for the insurance company that 
takes this course. It pays many losses which are fraudulent and in- 
cendiary. We all know this to be true. How natural it is to invoke 
technicalities to offset dishonest losses. On the other hand, I know 
of many losses which insurance companies have paid because they 
were just, though the law did not compel their payment. There are 
insurance companies that are managed on a high plane, and ‘‘there are 
others;’’ and the local insurance agent and insurer do not consider this 
feature sufficiently. The statement of assets and liabilities should not 
alone be looked to in selecting a company with which to insure. 

I use the administration of the law in insurance cases as an illustra- 
tion, because I believe it to be the most notorious instance of the ten- 
dency to which I desire to call attention. Similarly, the ‘“‘valued policy 
law” is an instance of injustice for which some of our law-making bodies 
are responsible. This law is a direct encouragement to incendiarism and 
fraud. All proper ends would be attained by an act making the amount 
of the policy prima facie evidence of the amount of the loss. A fire 
coroner should be provided for by the law, whose duty it would be to in- 
vestigate every doubtful fire, just as the regular coroner investigates 
cases of death wherever there is any suspicion of foul play. In this way 
we will secure cheaper insurance rates. 

The formation and growth of local insurance companies will probably 
tend to dispel the feeling to which I call attention, not because these com- 
panies will treat us any more liberally (their managers will try quite as 
hard to declare big dividends as those of other insurance companies 
do), but because when we, or our neighbors, have stock in an insurance 
company, we are more likely to try to see the insurance company’s side 
of the case, which in the long run is the public’s side, if we but knew it. 





London Assurance Takes Imperial’s Pacific Coast Business. 
Tup London Assurance has reinsured the Pacific Coast business of the 
Imperial cf London. William J. Landers will manage for the London the 
following-named States and Territories, hitherto covered by the Imperial: 
Alaska, Arizona, California, Colorado, Wyoming, Montana, Hawaii, Idaho, 
Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon and Utah. 





New York Life Agents [leet. 

THE last of the series of the Southern and Western meetings held by the 
New York Life Insurance Company took place at the Antlers Hotel, 
Colorado Springs, June 3, 4 and 5. There were present at this meeting 
from the home office: Vice-Presidents Kingsley and Buckner, Medical 
Director Vanderpoel, Superintendent of Agencies Edward R. Perkins and 
Assistant Secretary John C. McCall. Over 300 agents were in attendance, 
and it was anticipated that the reports of the business transacted will 
show that all previous records of the company in Western territory have 
been excelled for the present gathering. 
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Foreign Decorations for President George F. Seward. 
Ir recently came to our knowledge that the French Government had sent 
a decoration to George F. Seward, president of the Fidelity and Casualty 
Insurance Company of New York, in recognition of services rendered by 
him when representing the American Government at Shanghai. Desiring 
to see the decoration we called upon Mr. Seward, who very kindly showed 
it to us, and at the same time showed us another decoration given to him 
by the Danish Government in recognition of services rendered while at 
Shanghai. Knowing that this was a matter of interest among insurance 
men, it being unusual for foreign governments to bestow decorations upon 





DECORATION OF THE ORDER OF “THE 
DRAGON OF ANNAM.” 


Americans, and as the facts in the case are highly creditable to Mr. Sew- 
ard, we have so far overcome his modesty as to gain his consent to re- 
produce in our columns these decorations and print the facts regarding 
them. 

The decoration bestowed by the Danish Government is in the nature 
of a medal in gold and enamel and is a very beautiful specimen of the 
goldsmiths’ art. The order is known as the ‘‘Danebrog,’’ which was estab- 
lished about 600 years ago. The larger one is the ‘‘Dragon of Annam,”’ 
established by the French Government especially for colonial uses. This 
decoration is used when it is desired to pay honor to persons who have 
rendered distinguished service in Asiatic countries. 

The circumstances regarding the Danish emblem are as follows: It ap- 
pears that a Danish company that controls the cables and telegraph lines 
of Northern Europe extended their operations to the Asiatic coast in the 
early ’70s and established cable lines along the coast of China and Japan, 
making connections with the Russian line across Siberia. Mr. Seward 
assisted the Danish officials to secure the right to land their cables. Later 
on the company found that its cables were constantiy peing caught in the 
shallow waters between Shanghai and Japan by the anchors of junks and 
being cut by the sailors. The repair ship of the company was kept at work 
continually splicing the cables, and the company suffered great annoyance. 
Mr. Seward again came to the company’s aid. He arranged with the 
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officials for them to explain thoroughly to the native officers along 
the coast the uses of the cable and themselves to recompense the 
junk people who lost their anchors by fouling with the cables, providing 
they would not disturb the cables themselves. This programme was car- 
ried out, and the company had few causes for complaint thereafter. 
When the junkmen found that they could get paid for their anchors when 
fouled with the cables they simply let them go and reported to the Chinese 
officials, who paid them for their loss. This ended the trouble, and the 
Danish Government was so pleased with the success of Mr. Seward’s 
efforts in behalf of the cable company that a decoration of the ‘‘Dane- 
brog’”’ was forwarded to him. 

The French decoration was recently presented to Mr. Seward because 
of his action, nearly thirty years ago, in subduing a riot in the French 
quarter at Shanghai, saving it from destruction by fire and looting. It 
seems that the French, while improving their quarters, started to run a 
read through a Chinese cemetery. This was an outrage to their dead 
which the Chinese would not submit to, and resented it by raising a riot 
in the French quarters, attacking the French guard and private citizens 
and finally setting fire to the buildings. The police of the district and a 
crew of a French gunboat had been unable to cope with the mob, and 
assistance was asked for from the representatives of other nations. These 
stated that they would not interfere, but Mr. Seward, representing the 
United States Government, caused the crews of two American corvettes 
to be landed, and with these and a volunteeer regiment numbering about 
1000 men and the fire brigade of an adjoining American settlement, 
marched to the scene of the riot, extinguished the fires that were burn- 
ing and drove off the rioters and made dispositions that prevented any 
recurrence of the trouble. His action was especially notable because it 
was taken over the heads of the majority of the consuls of other govern- 
ments and against their advice. On the termination of the disturbances 
he was highly complimented by these same officials who had refused to 
assist in the matter, and his action was reported to the French Govern- 





DECORATION OF THE ORDER OF 
“DANEBROG.” 

ment with a recommendation for proper recognition of his services. This 
did not come, however, until lately, when Mr. Seward was surprised by 
the visit of the French Consul in this city, who informed him that his 
government had recently came across the record and wished a personal 
statement regarding it from Mr. Seward. This was given, and as it corre- 
sponded with the French archives, resulted in the forwarding of the 
decoration in the form of a medal in gold, quite oriental in its character. 
The medallion in the center contains Chinese characters explanatory of 
the presentation. Coming as it does nearly thirty years after the event 
narrated it is something certainly for the recipient to be proud of, 
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Bankers Union of the World. 

DURING the past ten years there have been organized, mainly in Western 
States, a very large number of fraternal orders. The apparent success of 
the older orders in securing a large membership at a low rate of assess- 
ment has served to encourage promotcrs to form these organizations as 
an easy means of obtaining a livelihood. As a rule, these orders have 
started with a rate of assessment in most cases lower than that used by 
existing orders, claiming that a new organization is not likely to have 
such a heavy death rate as older concerns, at least for the first few years. 
One of the favorite claims of the fraternals has been that they are con- 
ducted at a very low rate of expense. The new organizations, however, in 
their anxiety to get business and grow rapidly, have disbursed large sums 
to so-called organizers, and as a result show very little accumulation of 
funds, even though they claim to be creating a reserve fund. 

An example of this class is the Bankers Union of the World, domiciled 
at Omaha, Neb. This order was organized in 1898 under the laws of 
Nebraska, after having been refused incorporation in Iowa owing to a 
similarity of name to other organizations already incorporated ‘in that 
State. Its promoter was Dr. E. C. Spinney, who afterwards organized the 
Mutual Life and Trust Company under the old-line laws of Iowa, which 
he subsequently sold out to other parties. It has also been reported from 
time to time that he was negotiating for the sale of the Bankers Union, 
although he has denied that such a transaction was contemplated at any 
period. 

The order commenced business November 10, 1898, and up to December 
31, 1901, had received from members $223,765, made up as follows: Mem- 
bership fees, $8325; assessments, $207,342, and medical examiners’ fees, 
$7364. It also reports receipts from other sources of $28,283, including an 
item of $12,079 ‘‘from interested members, on which no liability is assumed 
by the association.’”’ Its disbursements in the same period foot up $242,659, 
of which $86,185 went to the members and $156,474 for expenses, showing 
that for every $100 paid out in benefits about $182 went for expenses. 
The expense account is made up as follows: To agents for organization, 
$73,838; to officers, medical examiners and employees, $19,890; all other 
expenses, $62,746. Nor does this represent the entire expenditure. Since 
organization 30,464 certificates have been written, each calling for an 
application fee of $5, making a total of $152,320. The .report shows 
$15,690 received for membership and medical examiners’ fees, so that 
$146,630 has been used by local lodges or retained by agents or rebated 
to members. 

The ledger assets of the order, $10,063, are less by $18,220 than the 
amount received from sources outside the membership. There assets 
consist of $10,389 agents’ debit balances (from which is to be deducted 
$2258 agents’ credit balances) and $1931 cash in office and bank. The 
non-ledger assets comprise furniture, fixtures, supplies and printing 
plant valued at $9453 and $18,000 mortuary assessments due on last call. 
The liabilities include $13,760 unpaid claims and $3000 for unpaid salaries, 
bills, etc. The order in its statement shows assets of all kinds amount- 
ing to $37,516, with liabilities of $16,760, leaving an apparent excess of 
assets over liabilities of $20,756. Under the rulings of most insurance de- 
partments, however, the following items would be disallowed: Agents’ 
debit balances, $10,389; furniture, fixtures and supplies, $9453; excess of 
uupaid assessments over unpaid claims, $4240, making a total of $24,082, 
and leaving the admitted assets at $13,434, with liabilities of $16,760. 
After three years of operation this showing must be highly discouraging 
to the 14,095 certificate holders, who believe they are insured in the sum 
of $16,737,800. The transactions of the order for 1901 show that members 
are already deserting, as, in spite of the fact that 11,095 new members 
were admitted, 14,851 retired, only eighty-two of whom died. 

The plan worked by the order provides for twelve assessments per 
annum, fixed as of age at entry and for the creation of a reserve fund. 
The reserve fund is made up by deducting a fixed amount from the face 
of the policy in the event of death, commencing at $165 per $1000 for the 
first year of membership and decreasing annually until the twenty-first 
year, when crly $3 per $1000 is deducted. The plan may sound very at- 
tractive, but, like most fraternal reserve-fund schemes, is utterly unscien- 
tific, and when it is considered that this so-called reserve fund may be 
drawn upon when the death claims exceed six in the thousand its inade- 
quacy is patent. The assessment rate promulgated by this order is ridicu- 
lously low. At age thirty-five the annual rate per $1000 is given as $11.28, 
and for this sum it agrees to pay $1000 at death; $250 for the loss of a hand 
or foot by accident or disease, or for the accidental loss of an eye; $100 for 
the breaking of an arm or a leg; $500 for total disability, with the privi- 
lege of keeping the other $500 in ferce, and in case of disability by reason 
of old age; upon reaching age seventy $100 per annum is promised for ten 
years. How inadequate this rate of $11.28 per $1000 is may be seen by 
comparison with $21.70, the lowest non-participating rate used at age 

thirty-five by an old line company for death benefits only. Even the 
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experience of the fraternals shows the rate to be far too low, for, accord- 
ing to the mortality experience compiled by the fraternal congress the 
net level rate at age thirty-five should be $16.62. 

Apparently the Bankers Union is being run at too high a rate of ex- 
pense, is charging premiums at least sixty per cent too low, and members 
would probably serve their own best interests by instituting radical re- 
forms both in plan and management. 





Perpetual Fire Ordered Not to Transact Business. 
THE SPECTATOR recently wrote to the Pennsylvania Insurance Depart- 
ment, inquiring whether the Perpetual Fire of Philadelphia is now 
licensed to do business in Pennsylania. In reply we have received the 
following letter: 
Pennsylvania Insurance Department, 
Harrisburg, June 3, 1902. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 

I am in receipt of yours of the 23d ultimo, and in reply, beg to say that 
the Perpetual Fire Insurance Company of Philadelphia, which recently 
changed hands, has been prohibited by this Department from transacting 
any business, as the capital has not been paid up nor the law complied 
with in any respect. Respectfully, 

ISRAEL W. DURHAM, Insurance Commissioner. 





MERE MENTION. 


Life Insurance Notes. 
—L’Union St. Jean Batiste de Amerique has been iicensed in New Hamp- 
shire. 





—W. C. Barber has been appointed head of the actuarial department of the 
Royal Victoria Life. 

—The Phenix Mutual Life Insurance Company reports a gain of $1,250,000 in 
new business up to June 1. 

—Suit has been brought by life companies doing business in Montana to 
test the constitutionality of the tax law. 

—The New York Life has established a branch office at Quincy, IIl., in charge 
of W. S. Hurbut, formerly of St. Louis. 

—John T. Evans of San Antonio, Tex., has been appointed superintendent of 
agents for the Mutual Benefit Life in Texas. 

—Samuel D. Goza of the Colorado agency of the Northwestern Mutual Life 
has been appointed State agent for Montana. 

—J. J. P. Odell, formerly president of the Union National Bank, is spoken ot 
for president of the new Mutual Life of Illinois. 

—The Missouri State Life has been licensed in Washington, and. W. H. 
Temme of Seattle has been appointed State agent. 

—H. C. Niblock of Decatur, Ill., has retired from the fire insurance field, but 
will continue as district agent for the Mutual Life. 

—William G. Latimer of Detroit has been appointed executive special in the 
financial department of the Mutual Life of New York. 

—Edward O. Sutton of the Western Massachusetts general agency of the 
Mutual Life of New York is traveling in Europe with his bride. 

—Thieves entered the St. Louis offices of the Mutual Benefit Life last week and 
broke open all the desks, but did not secure anything of value except a few 
stamps. 

—Theron Upson, the recently appointed Insurance Commissioner of Con- 
necticut, has selected Bryan H. Atwater of Berlin Center for chief clerk of the 
Department. 

—The proposed meeting of the Scandinavian Life Insurance Company on 
July 23 has been postponed one month in order to more fully complete plans for 
organization. 

—Moore, Janes, Lyman & Herrick of Chicago have been appointed general 
agents for the personal accident and liability departments of the Standard Life 
and Accident. 

—J. W. Vance, general agent of the Conservative Life, is located at San 
Bernardino, Cal., and not San Francisco, as stated in a recent number of 
THE SPECTATOR. 

—David Crowell of Delavan, Ill., general agent for the Bankers Life of Des 
Moines, committed suicide on June 2. Financial difficulties are supposed to be 
the cause for the act. 

—W. H. Seaman, Jr., and Fred A. Cook of Northampton, Mass., have formed 
a partnership under the name of Seaman & Cook, to represent the Union Mutual 
Life of Portland, Maine. 

—Alexander I. Blade of Milwaukee has been appointed inspector of agencies 
for the Equitable Life of New York, with headquarters in the Chamber of 
Commerce building, Chicago. 

—James W. Dalbey has been appointed assistant manager of the Mutual Life 
of New York in its Western Pennsylvania agency, to succeed Lee C. Robins, 
now with the New England Mutual. 

—The Benevolent Society of the Saxons and Germans in General has been 
incorporated at St. Paul, Minn., and the following officers elected: President, 
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Guido Geisenheyner; vice-president, Paul Schoen; corresponding secretary, 
Ernest Forkel; financial secretary, Friedrich Kuhn; treasurer, Robert Wenzel. 


—S. H. Brown of Milwaukee has been appointed general agent of the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Life for Wisconsin, and William B. Edmundson, general agent 
of the same company, for Oklahoma. 

—The May meeting of the St, Louis Life Underwriters Association was held 
at the Mercantile Club on May 20. Five delegates were appointed to the annual 
convention to be held in Cincinnati in October. 


—D. L. Goodrich of the Fidelity Mutual Life has resigned the position of 
superintendent of agents in Western Pennsylvania to take the general agency 
for the National Life and Trust in York county, with headquarters in York. 

—W. R. Payne of Nashville, Tenn., recently appointed general agent for the 
Washington Life, has fitted up fine offices and is writing a very satistactory 
amount of high-grade business. He was formerly district agent of the Penn 
Mutual. 

—D. K. Paige of Akron, Ohio, together with George W. Billow, Charles F. 
Billow, George C. Kohler and A. H. Mattinger, have incorporated an agency, 
with $20,000 capital. Mr. Paige is district agent for the Mutual Life of New 
York, and Maryland Casualty. 

—John T. Moody, general manager for Georgia for the National Life of Ver- 
mont, has closed contracts with James H. Couper, formerly of the Security 
Mutual; W. S. Halliman of the New York Life, and Sam B. Hunter, who has 
represented the Provident Savings Life. 

—Joseph Bowes, manager of the Equitable Life for Maryland and the District 
of Columbia, has issued an interesting pamphlet detailing the growth of his 
agency during the sixteen years in which he has had the management. The 
society now stands at the head in that field, according to the figures shown by 
Mr. Bowes. 

—Charles T. Leviness, manager and general agent of the Bankers Life of New 
York, Southern headquarters at Baltimore, reports that he has written and paid 
for over $300,000 in new business during May, and prospects indicate large 
business during the coming months. He has recently established offices through 
his Southern territory, and the above speaks well for the efforts thus far ex- 
pended. 

—Dr. E. C. Skinner, manager for the Washington Life in Ohio and Kentucky, 
with headquarters in Cincinnati, has just opened handsome offices in the Union 
Trust building. The Louisville (Ky.) office has been removed to the new 
Keller building; the Cleveland office, to the Rose building, and the Columbus 
office, to the new Hayden building. This agency has made an increase of 
$250,000 in business over the same period of last year. 

—The Southern Mutual Investment Company of Lexington, Ky., which re- 
cently deposited with the Kentucky State Treasurer $100,000, shows in its latest 
annual statement assets amounting to $549,813, against which it has liabilities 
as follows: Capital stock, $15,900; net reserve, $408,312, and advance payments, 
$37,000, leaving a surplus of $89,500. The company has just issued a ten-year 
gold bond providing for the payment of $500 at an annual premium of $40 at all 
ages. It provides for cash loans and surrender values after two years, and in 
the event of the death of the holder gives the heirs the choice of surrendering 
or continuing the bond. 


Fire Insurance Notes. 

—The United States Fire of New York has withdrawn from Montana. 

—St. Joseph, Mo., is making another effort to organize a fire company. 

—C. A. Hjelm, foreign superintendent of the Svea of Gothenburg, has sailed 
for home. 

—George Fey of Toledo, Ohio, one of the oldest members of the Toledo Fire 
Underwriters Association, is dead. 

—Charles H. Garrison of Detroit, Mich., special agent of the Delaware and the 
Reliance of Philadelphia, has resigned. 

—J. C. Benson of Shawnee, Okla., has sold a half interest in his insurance 
business to W. H. Parker of that town. 

—W. P. Newman and J. J. Netterville, both of Anderson, Ind., have formed a 
partnership to conduct an insurance business. 

—G. O. Kalb & Son of St. Louis have been appointed sole agents for that 
city of the British-American Fire of New York. 

—Merrick E. Lease has been appointed special agent in Iowa for the Penn- 
sylvania Fire of Philadelphia. He succeeds B. H. Hornsby, who has retired. 


—J. H. Clinton, formerly with the Insurance Company of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania of Philadelphia, has become associated with E. S. Walker of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, in independent adjusting. 

—L. E. Farmer of Oakland City, Ind., recently applied to the Auditor of 
State for permission to incorporate himself as the Ely Fire and Life of Oakland 
City, Ind. He was not incorporated. 

—The Jefferson Mutual Fire of St. Louis, Mo., has elected the following 
officers: C. A. Stifel, president; William MHeinrichshofen, vice-president, and 
Louis W. Schonebeck, secretary and treasurer. 

—The Paige-Billow Company of Cincinnati, Ohio, has been incorporated to do 
a general insurance business by D. K. Paige, George W. Billow, Charles F. 
Billow, George C. Kohler, Arthur S. Mottinger. 

—The United States department headquarters 6f the Scottish Union and 
National Insurance Company is now domiciled in enlarged quarters in the new 
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building of the Connecticut Mutual Life at Hartford, where it occupies the 
second floor. The space is three times that used in the old offices. 


—The farmers of Sacramento County, Cal., have incorporated a county fire 
company, with the following officers: George Hack, president; Joseph Homes, 
vice-president; Joseph Cornell, secretary, and Charles Schreiner, treasurer. 

—A special agent wishing to become identified with a prominent American 
agency company in its New York, Connecticut and Massachusetts field (head- 
quarters at Albany) would do well to reply to the advertisement which appears 
in another column. 

—W. T. Dougherty, secretary of the Western Pennsylvania Mutual Fire In- 
surance Company, has changed his headquarters from 28 Neshannock avenue, 
New Castle, Pa., to Room 24, Dean building, that city. He is also agent for a 
number of stock fire insurance companies. 

—A decision respecting the right of the Auditor of Indiana to examine the 
special charter companies will be given shortly, as the case in point—State vs. 
Commercial Fire of New Albany, Ind.—was argued recently before the Appellate 
Court at Indianapolis, and is now under advisement. 

—The Chicago firm of Carlisle, Chandler & Co., has dissolved. Henry W. 
Carlisle has been appointed assistant Cook county general agent of the Insur- 
ance Company of North America of Philadelphia and the Philadelphia Under- 
writers. Charles T. Chandler and Josias G. Wurtelle will continue the business 
under the firm name of Chandler & Wurtelle. 

—Essex county, N. J., has a new tariff, which has gone into effect. All rates 
now in force (except specially rated) which apply to dwellings and contents, 
together with churches, schools, convents and their contents, are abrogated, and 
a schedule of minimum rates is fixed at which all policies and renewals issued 
upon the above-mentioned classes shall be rated. 

—The Exposition Company of St. Louis will give a test shortly of its fire ap- 
paratus and water supply. The fire apparatus consists of an 8000-pound steam 
fire engine, a two-tank chemical, a modern hose reel and six hose carts. Ten 
fire alarms have been distributed about the grounds, which will communicate 
with a central station and the city fire department. 








TOO LATE FOUR CLASSIFICATION, 

—Ackerman, Deyo & Hilliard, an old agency firm of New York city, has 
dissolved, and its business will be continued by J. G. Hilliard. 

—Herman Hassell was arraigned in court in New York on Tuesday charged 
with grand larceny. He promised one Freeman a policy in the Equitable for 
nothing, but claimed that he must show the company a check, which would be 
returned. He then turned in the check and collected commission. 

—J. H. Murphy has left the State of Ohio, where he has for over a year past 
been special agent for the Continental, to take a position in the New York 
office as examiner. While in the Western field Mr. Murphy made a very 
favorable impression, and the expressions of regret at his departure are unani- 
mous and emphatic. j 

—In the report of the House committtee on interstate and foreign commerce 
on the bill creating a department of commerce by Congress a provision for a 
bureau of insurance has been inserted in the bill as passed by the Senate. This 
bureau is to collect statistics and other data from insurance companies doing 
an interstate business, but its powers will not extend to supervision as practiced 
by the several States. 








Company Representation Wanted. 








N AGENCY MANAGER, WHO UNDERSTANDS 

HIS BUSINESS, will consider a proposition from the Home Office of any reg- 

ular “Old Line’? Company. Bona fide offers only will be entertained. General or 

Managing Agents or curiosity seekers need not apply. Address, stating proposition, 
““E,” care of Tue Specrator Company. 











Figency Wants. 








TEXAS. 
ANTED—GOOD AGENTS TO SELL MOST AT- 


tractive Policy Contract now offered. Producers of high grade 
business can secure an extra fancy contract with the Germania Life 

Insurance Company. Apply to CHAS, H. FLORIAN, Manager, 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS. 


ANTED—HUSTLING AGENTS FOR HARTFORD 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, to work in Indian Territory, 
the most promising field for Insurance business in the country. 
Very liberal contracts given to producers. 
Address CHAS. H. SAWYER & CO., Managers, 
Muskagee, Indian Territory. 
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